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Notes. 


BEN JONSON’S ‘WORKS.’ 

‘THE possession of several interesting 
«copies of Jonson’s works in folio has led me 
to investigate the history of their publica- 
tion, and as inaccurate accounts of the early 
editions frequently appear, notwithstanding 
the careful paper by Mr. Brinstey NicHot- 
son in ‘N. & Q.’ for 18 June, 1870 (48. 
v. 573), I think it may be useful to restate 
the facts, with some additions, and such 
‘conclusions as occur to me after an exami- 
nation of various copies of the books. 

The first folio appeared in 1616. It had 
.& finely engraved title-page by Hole, followed 
by four leaves of verses, &c. The collation 
of the plays themselves is A—Qqqq¢4 in sixes. 
Sig. Eee3 is wrongly named £e3, and sig. 
ull3 is wrongly named xkk3. Some copies 
have engraved and others printed title- 
pages to ‘ Every Man out of his Humour,’ 
* The Poetaster,’ and ‘ Cynthia’s Revels’ ; 
and there are variations in the arrangement 
of the text in the last two pages. In some 
‘copies the volume is as Imprinted 
at London by Will Stansby,” in others as 
«* Printed by W. Stansby, and are to be sould 
iby Rich : Meighen.” 

In 1631 there were printed three plays— 


‘Bartholomew Fayre,’ ‘The Staple of 
Newes,’ and ‘ The Divell is an Asse.’ These 
plays were evidently intended to form a 
of a second volume of Jonson’s works, ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fayre ’ and ‘The Divell is an 
Asse’ having a continuous collation (A2— 
6, B—y in fours); while the collation of 
‘The Staple of Newes’ is Aa—nH in fours 
(changed at Cc3 to a single letter), 11—6. 
The only allusions to these plays which I can 
find in Prof. Arber’s edition of the Stationers’ 
Hall Registers relate to ‘The Staple of 
Newes.’ On 14 April, 1626, John Waterson 
entered for his copy “a booke called 
the Staple of Newes, being a Comedie,” 
and on 7 Sept., 1631, there was assigned to 
Master Allot, ‘‘ by a note under the hand of 
Master John Waterson, a booke called The 
Stapell of Newes, written by Master Ben: 
Johnson.” All these three plays are 
described on the title-pages as ‘“‘ Printed by 
I. B. for Robert Allot and are to be sold 
at the signe of the Beare, in Pauls Church- 
yard 1631.” It is very doubtful whether 
the plays were actually published in 1631. 

In 1640, after Jonson’s death, a new 
edition of his plays appeared. The first 
volume has a title-page borrowed from the 
1616 edition, with a change of date and 
printer (“‘ printed by Richard Bishop, and 
are to be sold by Andrew Crooke”’); and 
there was prefixed a portrait of Jonson by 
Robert Vaughan. The collation of the book 
is a—tll4, a—rT in sixes. The second 
volume of what are generally called com- 
plete copies is made up of the three plays 
of 1631 and a number of other works bearing 
no printer’s name, and arranged in varying 
order in different copies. The collation is: 
‘The Magnetick Lady,’ a—n; ‘Tale of a 
Tub,’ 1—Q2; ‘The Sad Shepherd,’ r—v; 
‘ Christmas His Masque,’ &c. (no title), B—a, 
RI, 2, s—y2; ‘ Underwoods,’ z—pp2, Qql ; 
‘Mortimer His Fall,’ Qq2—4; ‘ Horace’s 
Art of Poetry,’ a—p3; ‘ English Grammar,’ 
p4—12; ‘Timber, or Discoveries,’ mM—Rr ; 
all in fours. In some copies the place of the 
1631 ‘ Divell is an Asse’ is taken by a poor 
reprint dated 1641 (al, 2, B—K2, the last leaf, 
being blank). No doubt the stock of the 
play printed in 1631 proved insufficient. 
All the other pieces in the volume are dated 
1640, except ‘The Sad Shepherd’ and 
‘Timber,’ which are dated 1641. There are 
variations in different copies in ‘ Mortimer’ 
and the ‘Tale of a Tub.’ Prefixed to the 
whole collection there is sometimes found 
a general title-page (“The Workes of Ben- 
jamin Jonson. The Second Volume”), to 
which I shall refer again. 
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What conclusions respecti Jonson’s 
share in the publication of the folio edition 
of his works can be drawn from these facts ? 
It is obvious that he took considerable 
trouble in the preparation of the volume 

ublished in 1616, and it might naturally 
be expected that, in due course, he would 
wish to bring out a supplementary volume, 
containing the writings not included when 
the 1616 volume was issued, and those 
written after that date. In 1630 Jonson 

roduced an unsuccessful comedy, ‘The 

ew Inn,’ and in the following year pub- 
lished it with a title-page which showed the 
anger he felt at the treatment the play had 
received. In the same year (1631) he 
printed, as we have seen, three plays which 
had been — some years earlier, but 
not printed. It is obvious from the pagina- 
tions and signatures that these three plays 
were intended to form part of a collection. 
The pagination and signatures of ‘ Bartholo- 
mew Fayre‘ and ‘The Divell is an Asse’ 
are continuous, and ‘ The Staple of Newes,’ 
though it has separate pagination, follows 
on with signatures beginning with aa. But 
we have something more than the evidence 
of the printed plays. In the Harleian MS. 
4955 fol. 202b, there is a letter from Jonson 
to the Earl of Newcastle, who was one of 
his patrons, forwarding what was evidently 
a copy of ‘ The Divell is an Asse.’ Jonson 
wrote :— 

“Tt is the Lewd Printers fault that I can send 
y™ Lo? no more of my ke done. Isent you one 
piece before, the fayre, by Mr. Withrington, and 
now I send you this other morcell, The fine Gentle- 
man that walkes in Towne; the Fiend, but before 
hee will perfect the rest, I fear hee will come him- 
selfe to bee a part, under the title of the absolute 
knave, w* he hath play’d wt* mee; My Printer 
and I shall afford subject enough for a Tragi- 
Comeedy, for w* his delayes and Vexation, I am 
almost become blind.” 

Gifford, who first printed this letter, said 
that it alluded “to a work of which nothing 
is now to be found,” and he punctuated the 
important passage as follows :— 

“T sent you one piece before the fair, by Mr. 
Witherington, and now I send you this other morsel. 
The fine gentleman that walks the town; the Fiend ; 
but before he will perfect the rest,” &c. 

This explains how he missed the allusions 
to ‘Bartholomew Fayre’ and ‘The Divell 
is an Asse,’ which were first pointed out by 
Mr. Nicwotson. Col. Cunningham, who 
re-edited Gifford’s edition, reprinted this 
passage without comment. 

What occurred is quite clear. John 
Benson (I. B.) printed for Robert Allot, on 
behalf of Jonson, first ‘ Bartholomew Fayre,’ 


and then ‘ The Divell isan Asse’ ; and Jonson 
sent these instalments of his new volume to 
his patrons as they were printed. I have 
in my possession what is evidently one of 
the copies thus distributed, an uncut copy 
of ‘The Divell is an Asse,’ stitched in its 
original form as a es oe and I have a 
copy of ‘Bartholomew Fayre’ with a 
blank leaf before the title-page, forming a 
sheet with sig. a6; this blank leaf was 
suppressed when the play was afterwards. 
used to form part of a volume. 

Later in the year 1631 ‘The Staple of 
Newes’ was printed, Allot having acquired 
the property in this book in September from 
John Waterson. The signatures show that 
this play was intended to form a further 
portion of a collected volume, and to follow 
immediately after ‘The Divell is an Asse.’ 

But no more of the volume was to appear 
during Jonson’s life. Allot was occupied in 
the following year with the Second Folio of 
Shakespeare, and Jonson’s closing years 
were saddened by illness and by poverty. 
‘A Tale of a Tub’ was acted in 1633, but 
though Jonson continued to write until his. 
death in 1637 nothing more was printed 
until 1640. In February of that year John 
Benson registered at Stationers’ Hall Jon- 
son’s translation of Horace’s ‘ Art of Poetry’ 
and the ‘ Masque of the Gipsies,’ and these 
pieces were published with some others in 
a small volume. Benson also published in 
1640 a quarto contain . the ‘ Execration 
against Vulcan,’ ‘‘ with divers epigrams by 
the same author.” and as these pieces are 
all to be found in the larger collection in 
the octavo, it would appear that the quarto 
preceded the octavo in date. In March 
Crooke and Richard Seirger (or Sergier) 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, for their copy, 
four masques, “with sundry Elegies and 
other Poems by Beniamen Johnson.” 

It was perhaps the appearance of Benson’s. 
volumes which suggested to the booksellers 
the issue of a complete edition of Jonson’s. 
writings, which were evidently the property 
of various persons, and, accordingly, a 
reprint of the 1616 volume was prepared by 
Richard Bishop, and a collection of writings. 
not in the 1616 volume was issued to form 
a@ companion volume, without any name of 
ae or publisher. In copies of the 
atter volume found in the original binding 
there is no apn title-page ; most of the 
separate title-pages are dated 1640, but 
some 1641, from which it may be inferred 
that the book appeared either at the end 
of 1640 or early in 1641. 

Three plays had, as I have said, been 
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printed in 1631, and these were needed to 
make the collection complete. Formi 


the whole in one volume; that Meighen, 


rming | who had acquired Allot’s rights in the plays 


only a fragment of an intended book, they 
ef apparently never been published, and 
the proprietorship of them seems to have 
passed to Richard Meighen, whose name 
appeared on the title-page of some copies 
of the 1616 volume; for the three plays as 
printed in 1631 were now issued by Meighen 
with a general title-page :— 

“The Workes of Benjamin Jonson. The Second 
Volume. these Playes, Viz. 1. Bar- 
tholomew Fayre. 2. The Staple o Newes. 3. The 
Divell is an Asse. London, Printed for Richard 
Meighen. 1640.” 

Whether or not this title-page was intended 
to refer to more than the three plays is not 
clear, but it is sometimes found, with those 
plays, prefixed to the 1640-41 volume. It 
is, however, so rarely found that it is clear 
either that it was cancelled or that a small 
number only of copies was printed. Perhaps 
Meighen brought out these plays in a 
separate volume, but withdrew the book, 
possibly because the proprietors of the 
1640-41 collection took over from him his 
stock of the three plays. Of course the 
word “ containing’ in this title-page may 
have been intended merely to show that 
the three plays named were included in the 
book among other pieces ; in that case the 
title-page was probably suppressed as inade- 

uate and misleadi My own view, that 
this title-page was intended for use with 
the three plays only, receives some support 
from the fact that with a large-paper copy 
of the 1616 volume which I possess there 
are bound up (in a seventeenth-century 
binding) the three 1631 plays, with Meighen’s 
title-page of 1640. This volume, it will be 
seen, contains the whole of the folio 
edition of his works which was prepared for 
the press by Jonson himself. A similar 
volume (believed by the cataloguer to be 
unique) is in the Huth Library, but Mr. 
Huth informs me that it has no general 
title-page to the added plays of 1631. I 
have seen a large-paper copy of the 1640-41 
volume, in contemporary calf, without any 
general title-page. Mr. Hoe has a copy of 
the whole works (1616, 1631, 1640-41) on 
large-paper, which contains Meighen’s title- 
page. This copy is in two volumes, rebound. 

To sum up: My conclusions are that 
Jonson began the preparation of a second 
volume of his works ; that three plays were 
printed, in 1631, and laid aside, owing to 
the author’s illness; that in the 
owners of the “copy” in various pieces 
came to an agreement for the publication of 


printed in 1631, issued those plays, some- 
times with a —— title-page dated 1640 ; 
that either by arrangement among the 
booksellers or by the action of individual 
enc givens Meighen’s three plays were often 
ound up with the 1640-41 collection; and 
that Meighen’s title-page was in most cases 
cancelled as being inapplicable to the whole 
volume. It is not the case, as stated by 
Lowndes, that there were two separate 
editions, in 1640 and 1641; nor is it the 
case, as stated by Gifford, that the 1631 
plays are badly printed, and that Jonson 
gave himself no concern in the printing of 


them. G. A. AITKEN. 
21, Church Row, Hampstead. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘ROMEO AND JULIET’: THE Ear or 
SouTHAMPTON.—It is possible that the lines 
in the ballroom scene in this drama (I. v. 
32-42) refer to the marriage of the parents 
of the Earl of Southampton—the dedicatee 
of the two Shakespeare poems. Prof. 
A. F. Pollard in his article on Henry Wrio- 
thesley, the second Earl, in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ vol. Ixiii. p. 153, gives the date of 
his marriage to Mary, daughter of Anthony 
Browne, first Viscount Montague, as 19 Feb.,. 
1565/6. 

This date is in accord with the thirty 
years mentioned in the tragedy. Secondly, 
the third Earl was a ward, as was the son of 
Lucentio in the play. Thirdly, we are 
told that the wardship expired “two years 
ago.” The third Earl was born in 1573; and 
1573+21+2=1596, or about the date at 
which the drama was written. 

That Romeo was a Montague, as was 
also the Earl through his mother’s family, 
is probably a coincidence ; for in Brooke’s. 
poem we also have Montague as the family 
name. But, on the other hand, the tragedy 
tells us that Lucentio’s wedding was cele- 
brated on Pentecost. In 1565 Pentecost 
occurred on 10 June; in 1566 on 2 June. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ gives, as already stated, 
19 February. Prof. Pollard has advised 
me that he obtained the date of this marriage 
from the Hampshire Field Club Papers and 
Proceedings for 1889 and 1898; but not 
having these Proceedings with him, he was 
unable to verify. I have made efforts, 
both here and in England, to obtain a copy 
of the Hampshire publications, but without 
success. I shall, therefore, be much in- 
debted to any one who has access to a copy 
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of the Hampshire Field Club Papers and 
Proceedings for 1889 and 1898, if he will 
furnish to these columns a verbatim copy 
of the paragraphs in which the above date 
is given. 

Was the wedding celebrated by a masque 
or similar form of entertainment, as we are 
led to believe from the lines in the drama ? 

HENRY PEMBERTON, Jun. 

Philadelphia. 


‘Kina Lear,’ I. v. 14-19 :— 

Fool. Shalt see thy other daughter will use thee 
kindly ; for though she’s as like this as a crab’s 
like an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy? 

Fool. She will taste as like this as a crab does to 
a crab. 

There is a difficulty, commonly ignored, in 
interpreting this passage. Craig, recognizing 
this, tried to solve it by the suggestion that 
“* as a crab’s like an apple’”’ ‘may have been 
.an old saying, meaning as an apple is like 
an apple.” This guess, besides lacking 
authority and failing to give any intelligible 
meaning to the passage, misses the Fool’s 
point entirely. The difficulty has arisen 
‘solely from wrongly referring the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. In 1. 15 “she’’=Goneril, 
and “ this” =Regan; but in 1. 18 itis just 
the other way, for here “she ’’=Regan, 
and “ this’’=Goneril. Thus the Fool means : 
“* You think that Goneril compared to Regan 
is as a crab to an apple [cp. I. iv. 327-30], 
but I can tell you a great secret—Regan’s 
treatment of you will be as crabbed as even 
Goneril’s was”; or, in other words, “ Regan 

and Goneril are as like each other as two 
rabs.”? Thus, too, the equivoque in “kindly” 
is brought out. For the “ irregularity ’’—as 
we should consider it now—in the use of the 
pronouns, cp. ‘ Macbeth,’ I. A. E. A. 


I. iv. 281-3 :— 

Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous when thou show’st thee in a child 

Than the sea-monster ! 
“*The” undoubtedly points to some par- 
ticular “ monster,” and the context shows 
that this monster must be typical of ingrati- 
‘tude. The first part of the Charenton Press 
note proves conclusively that the hippo- 
potamus is referred to. Unhappily, however, 
the note continues: ‘‘ Why [Shakespeare] 
should call the river-horse a ‘ sea-monster’ 
js not clear”; and the validity of this 
objection has, curiously enough, not been 
questioned hitherto. Instead, we have denial 
{without proof) of the fact that Shakespeare 
had a special kind of animal in his thoughts, 
and suggestion (again without proof) that the 


reference is to the monsters of classical anti- 
quity associated with the names of Hercules 
and Perseus! It is to be hoped that the 
will effectually prevent 
any further waste of ink in the matter :— 

“The hippopotamus does not confine itself to rivers 
only, but when opportunity occurs of exercising 
choice, it has been known to prefer the waters of the 
ocean asits home during the day.”—‘ Encye. Brit.’ 

“Ludolph in his ‘History of Ethiopia’ gives an 
entire figure on a large scale......Below this is a 
figure of the sea-horse putting up his head above the 
water: thence called the river-horse by the Greeks.” 
—‘ Penny Cycl.’ 

The following quotations from the ‘N.E.D.’ 
will also prove interesting :— 

‘©1572, Bossewell, ‘ Armorie,’ II. 65 b, The water 
Horsse of the Sea is called an Hyppotame.” 

oe Daniel, ‘ Philotas,’...... 74, Me thought a 
mighty hippepotamus, | From Nilus floting, thrusts 
into the mame.” 

A. E. A. 


‘Henry VI.,’ Part III., II. v (10 S. xi. 
85, 244).—Though not resulting in actual 
death, the combat that took place before 
the castle of Gerberoi between Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, and his father William the 
Conqueror, when the son spared his father’s 
life, would be familiar to the minds of 
Shakespeare’s audience. So, too, in a less 
degree, the fictitious encounter between the 
knight Melicertus and his son Pleusidippus 
in Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ which appeared 
about the date of this early play, would be 
well known to Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, 
and the other dramatists who have been sup- 
posed to be its authors. N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


Shakespeare was, no doubt, familiar with 
the story of William the Conqueror’s 
encounter with his son Robert at Gerberoi 
in 1078. Polydore Vergil describes the 
incident. C. E. Lomax. 

Louth, Co. Lincoln. 


*MerRyY WIVES oF WINDSOR,’ I. iii. 49: 
“SHE CARVES ” (1058. xi. 243).—The follow- 
ing quotations will help to explain this 
gesture :— 

“ Chironomus= a carver; one that useth apish 
motions with his hands. 

“* Chironomia= a kind of gesture with the hands, 
either in dancing, eating of meat, or pleading, 
&c.”’—Littleton’s ‘ Lat.-Eng. Dict.,’ 1675. 

‘“*Her amorous glances are her accusers; her 
very looks write sonnets in thy commendation ; 
she carves thee at board, and cannot sleep for 
dreaming on thee in bed.’’—Day’s ‘ Isle of Gulls,’ 


1606. 

‘* Her lightness gets her to swim at the top of 
the table, where her wry little finger bewray: 
carving.’’—Sir Thos. Overbury’s ‘ Wife,’ &c., 1632. 
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“To my cousin Mary Joyce’s at a gossiping, 
where much company and good cheer... . Ballard’s 
wife, a pretty and a well-bred woman, I took 
occasion to kiss several times, and she to carve, 
drink, and show me great respect.’’—Pepys’ 
‘ Diary,’ 6 Aug., 1663. 

Tom JONEs. 


In the Transactions of the New Shake- 
ee Society, 1877-9, p. 105, is a note by 

. A. Harrison on this passage. Several 
examples of the non-literal use of the word 
are given. Dieco. 


Jutius Casar’s Dearness (10 S. xi. 243). 
—Shakespeare has no authority for repre- 
senting Cesar as deaf (‘ Julius Cesar,’ I. ii.) 
This “is a touch of Shakespeare’s own” 
(note of Mr. Aldis Wright in his edition of 
‘Julius Cesar’). Nothing is said on the 
point in the minute accounts of Cesar’s 

rsonal appearance given in Merivale, 

Romans under the Empire,’ chap. xxii., 
and in the final chapter of Long’s ‘ Decline 
of the Roman Republic.’ B. Leake. 


CRUSOE RICHARD DAVIS. 


Amonest the lesser-known literary de- 
scendants of Robinson Crusoe is Crusoe 
Richard Davis, whose closest affinities, 
however, are with Peter Wilkins. 

The only edition known to me is that 
published in the first year of the nineteenth 
century. It will serve the purpose of an 
analysis of the story if the title-page be 
transcribed. It reads :—- 


The Voyages ane Discoveries 
Crusoe Richard Davis, 

The son of a clergyman in Cumberland ; 
Whose life exhibits more remarkable incidents 
than the existence of any human being in the 
known world has hitherto afforded; among 


which are 

His Journey to London 
after the death of his father, and short stay with 
his brother. His entering, together with Jack 
South, on the Greenland Whale-fishery under 
Captain Smith. On his arrival a-shore, while 
hunting the wild bear, he and Will Cutts, a mess- 
mate, lose their way in the woods. Their despair 
at the approach of winter, and want of food, 
build themselves a snow hut; and miserably 
linger on their lives in that cold country till the 
ensuing spring, when they begin their peregrina- 
tion; and after several long marches, Davis is 
separated from Will through the means of a 

Floating Island ; 

the beauty of its verdure, shrubs, and fruits, 
beyond comparison. He lands on another shore ; 
where. among various researches, he discovered 
and caught a 

Wild Feathered Woman 
with whom he lived, and taught the English 
Language. He then converts her, and the rest 
of its feathered inhabitants, to Christianity 


The mode which he took to instruct them, and 
the quickness of their conception. He establishes. 
Laws and ceremonies; cultivates their lands ; 
goes a-hunting; kills large serpents, wild goats, 
and an horned Ass, the skin of which Mary his. 
feathered Woman makes into a snug covering ; 
and when Davis takes a long journey, she, in his- 
absence, plucks off her feathers, to ingratiate 
herself in his affection. On his return, our 
Author is much surprised at her resolution and 
perseverance in having undergone so painful an. 
operation. His rapture at beholding her flesh 
healed, smooth and white. She relates to him 
the means by which she effected it; and being 
beautiful in the extreme, he in consequence makes. 
her his wife. The ceremony he uses on that 
occasion. ‘They soon after take a journey across 
the country; when strolling on the seashore 
they find left on its sands, a large fish, with part 
of a human body; and the next day behind a 
jutting rock, discover a vessel that had_ been 
wrecked ; from which they take a quantity of 
valuable articles ; and then, for the sake of its. 
Iron and timber, break the ship up; with the 
materials of which they build themselves an 
extensive habitation; and_in the course of 
twenty-six years, through Davis's unremittin 
assiduity, the uncultivated people of that islan 
are formed into an accomplished and civilized 
nation. 

After which our Hero undergoes a great variety 
of other very singular and uncommon adventures ; 
and arrives at last safe with Mary in England ; 
where he now lives 

A Prodigy of the Present Age. 

London: Printed and sold by S. Fisher, No. 10, 
St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell; also sold by 
Hurst, No. 32, Paternoster Row. Price one 
shilling. 

There is no date on the title-page, but on 
the engraved frontispiece we have October 
31st, 1801. Fisher appears to have printed 
many chapbooks and other publications of 
a popular character. In the title Crusoe is 
to be taken as an adjective, although in the 
British Museum Catalogue it is treated as a 
noun. I have not come across any clue to 
the author, but perhaps, as in the case of 
‘ Peter Wilkins,’ time may reveal the secret. 
That romance appeared in 1750, but it was 
not until 1848 that the name of the author, 
Robert Paltock, appeared on the title-page, 
The creator of Crusoe Richard Davis had 
evidently derived some of his inspiration 
from Paltock, and his M has evidently 
been suggested by Paltock’s Youwarkee. 
The manner in which the feathered woman 
denudes herself of her natural covering, in 
order to make herself of the same race as her 
featherless biped of a lover, is told with spirit 
and naiveté. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Fryrnc Macuines oF THE Far East.— 
If some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are collecting 
materials for the history of aviation, I hold 
j t meet to supply them with the two follow- 
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ing stories—one Chinese, and exemplarily 
fabulous, another Japanese, and somewhat 
believable 


“The country of Ki-kwan lies north of that of 
Yih-pi (lit., One Arm) [which is said to exist 
north of the Western Sea, and whose people are 
said to be born with one eye, one nostril, one 
hand, one foot, and one half body, so as to be 
totally incapable of walking unless joined in 
pairs]. Its people can fabricate a flying carriage, 
and travel therein a wonderful distance. Thus, 
by its use under a west wind, some of the people 
arrived in Yii-chau in the reign of the Emperor 
Tang [which commenced in 1766 B.c.]. Tang 
damaged it, [and consequently they could not 
go off]. But ten years after, at the rising of an 
east wind, they departed homewards in the 
[repaired] Ki’s ‘ San-tsai-tui- 
hui,’ 1607, ap. Terashima, ‘ Wakan Sansai Dzue,’ 
1713, tom. xiv. 


According to the ‘ Shan-hai-king,’ tradi- 
tionally ascribed to the Emperor Yii (ce. 
2200 B.c.), the people of Ki-kwan were all 
hermaphrodites, with three eyes and but 
one arm, and used to ride on mottled 
horses. As Ki-kwan literally means Strange 
Arm, such a marvellous tale would seem an 
invention to account for the appellation. 

The ‘ Fude-no-Susabi, by Kan Sazan 
(1748-1827), has a story of a Japanese 
of flying machines, which runs 
thus :— 


“A pastor, residing in the city of Okayama, 
Bizen, named K6kichi, caught a pigeon, weighed 
its body, measured its wings, and ascertained 
their proportions. After carefully comparing the 
result thus obtained with the weight of his own 
body, he succeeded in producing a pair of wings, 
and, putting them in continuous motion by a 
machine worked on his breast, he was enabled 
to fly. He could not start the flight direct from 
the ground, so he used to fly from the roof. It 
happened one evening, while he was thus pro- 
pelling himself over the suburbs, that his eye 
was caught by a penty carousing in a field. 
Curious to know if these were any of his acquaint- 
ances, he made an effort to gr he the spot ; 
but as he was letting himself down, the wind 
decreased so much that unexpectedly he fell 
down, utties the amazed folks to hurried 
flight. iands and liquors were left in abundance, 
and Kékichi filled himself with them. But then, 
as it was impossible for him to ascend into the 
air, he struck the wings and carried them home. 
Some time after the fact was publicly known. 
K6ékichi was summoned before the municipal 
court: he was found guilty of having performed 
a feat which no ordinary man was entitled to 
assay, though it was clearly proved that he did 
it merely for fun; his dipterous aviator was 
forfeited, and he was banished from the place. 
This event was treated by his contemporaries as 
a matter for laughter ; yet I record it here because 
of its strangeness. It took place some time 
1789.”’—Pp. 98-9 in the Tokyo edition of 


Kumacusu 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE.—As the 
various reference books are disagreed con- 
cerning the authorship of the famous 
epigram upon Handel and Bononcini, it 
may be worth while to endeavour to trace 
it, as far as possible, to its source. 

In the “Globe” edition of Pope, edited 
by Mr. A. W. Ward, no doubt is expressed 
on the matter, for it is specially headed, 
“Sometimes, but incorrectly, attributed to 
Swift,” though only the lines are given. 

Strange! all this Difference should be 

*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee, 

Col. Dalbiac, in his ‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions,’ follows this lead, and it is the same 
with Mr. J. C. Grocott’s ‘ Index to Familiar 
Quotations.’ In ‘Stokes’s Cyclopedia of 
Familiar Quotations,’ however, while the 
same two lines alone are presented, they are 
attributed to John Byrom, with the note: 
“*These lines have also been attributed to 
Swift and Pope; they are assigned to 
Byrom in the Chalmers edition of ‘The 
English Poets’ (1810). ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations’ gives the lines under both 
Byrom and Pope, but adds that the epigram 
also has been attributed to Swift. Yet the 
key to the mystery seems to be supplied in 
its original appearance in print, and that, 
as far as I have been able to trace, was in 
The London Journal of Saturday, 5 June, 
1725, where was printed, after the ordinary 
news of the week, the following :— 

The CONTEST. 
By the Author of the celebrated Pastoral, 

My Time, O ye Muses, was happily spent. 
Some say, that Seignior Bononchini, 
Compar’d to Handel’s a meer Ninny ; 
Others aver, to him, that Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange! that such high Disputes shou’d be 
'Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

ALFRED F, RossBins. 

[The late Str J. A. Picton printed at 5 S. iii. 31 
some extracts from Byrom’s journal showing that 
the epigram first appeared on 5 June, 1725; but 
the text of the lines supplied by Sir J. A. Picton 
differs in various places from that now printed by 
Mr. Roppins. Str Harry PoLaNnD gave at 
10 S. ii. 7 the epigram as it appears in Byrom’s 
* Miscellaneous Poems,’ vol. i. p. 343; but as the 
penultimate line differs considerably from that 
in The London Journal of 1725, it would seem 
that Byrom himself revised his epigram. ‘SIR 
Harry PoLanp had a later note on the subject 
at 10S. viii. 427.] 


“ SreEepy.”—The following passage sup- 
plies an explanation of this common slang 
word, and is earlier than the first quotation 
(1743) given in ‘ Slang and its Analogues ’: — 

‘“*The time has been when, after an evening’s 
hard boosing, my brother bards (who have been 
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what we call seedy, or crop-sick) have bilked 
the public-house and barbarously left me in 
pawn for the reckoning.” —Savage, ‘An Author 
to be Let’ (1729), ‘ Works,’ vol. ii. p. 272. 

In the above passage the writer speaks 
not as Richard Savage (which he might 
probably have done without mutilating the 
text), but as Iscariot Hackney of Grub 
Street—more precisely (at the time of writing) 
Hockley in the Hole. W. M. 


JoHN WALKER, THE INVENTOR OF THE 
‘Lucirer Matcou.—The Ist of May was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of John 
Walker, the inventor of the lucifer match. 
It was while he was in business as a chemist 
at Stockton-on-Tees that he discovered, 
more or less accidentally, that sulphide’ of 
antimony and chlorate of potash formed a 
mixture which ignited under friction. This 
was in 1825, and a correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
remembers buying a box of fifty matches 
from him for one shilling and fourpence in 
1826. They were known as “friction- 
lights,” and a box of them, containing a 
folded piece of sandpaper for the purpose 
of ignition, is still in existence. 

alker did not think his invention 
important enough to patent it. In 1832 
Isaac Holden, who had also discovered the 
lucifer match several years after Walker, 
drew public attention to it, and the manu- 
facture of lucifer matches was commercially 
begun in 1832 or 1833. Several years since 
it was proposed to erect a memorial to John 
Walker in the town of his birth, but I do 
not know whether the proposal was ever 
carried out. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

[See the numerous communications at 10 S. 
vii. 269, 329, 348, 351, 377, 396, 397, 418, 451, on 
matches, ‘‘ Congreves,’’ and flint and 


PoMPEY = PortsmMoutTH.—For at least 
@ couple of decades—throughout our Fleet, 
in the football world, as well as in other 


walks of life—Portsmouth has been widely | P 


known by the pet name of ‘‘ Pompey.” <A 
writer in The Evening News (Portsmouth) 
for 27 Nov., 1908, gave the following as an 
explanation of this :— 

“The sobriquet of ‘Pompey’ came about in 
this way. In 1873 H.M.S. Sultan was at Ports- 
mouth refitting. One day a lady interested in 
temperance matters obtained the commander’s 

ermission come on board and deliver a 
ecture. In it she deplored the condition of 
certain classes in Portsmouth, who, she asserted, 
were fully as bad as, if not worse than, were 
many in the days of Pompeii. At the conclusion 
of the discourse a Jack Tar dryly called out, 
* Poor old Pompey.’ 


This remark ‘ took on,’ not 


and so it came about that all round the world, 
whenever Portsmouth is mentioned, it is invari- 
ably referred to as ‘Pompey.’ But it was the 
crew of H.M.S. Sultan who t gave that name 
to Portsmouth.” 

Harry Hews. 
Fair ‘Park, Exeter. 


ALEXANDER THom.—A portrait of Staff- 
Surgeon Alexander Thom, President of the 
Meteorological Society in 1852-4, is i 
in the computing room of the Royal Al 
Observatory, Pamplemousses, Mauritius. 


Queries. 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tuer Kinqa’s Bopyauarp.—Are the records 
of the Honourable Co of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms in existence for King Charles I.’s time ? 
If so, where ? and can they be seen ? 

M. L. SANDERS. 
Parkholme, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 


Mr. Woops Aas VELASQUEZ.—‘ Mr. Woods, 
of the Theatre Royal at Edinburgh, in the 
Character of Velasquez,’ a portrait by the 
Swedish artist Von Breda, was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1788. Who wrote 
the play, and where was it performed by 
Woods ? Does any one know the where- 
abouts of the portrait ? E. H. 
Stockholm. 


Society or Artists, 1772.—Who was the 
author of ‘Candid Observations on the 
Performances now exhibiting at the New 
Room of the Society of Artists, near Exeter 
Change. Intended as a Vade-Mecum to 
that Exhibition, London, 1772”? E. H. 


‘Toe Royat PuaisteR AcaDEMY.’—The 

ainter Elias Martin exhibited a picture with 
the above title at the Royal Academy in 
1770. I should like to know something 
about this Plaister Academy. Was it the 
Duke of Richmond’s private academy ? 


LatIN Pray.—The ‘ Phor- 
mio’ of Terence was performed in 1843, 
1848, 1855, 1858, 1864, 1868, and 1873. I 
shall be glad to know in which of these 
years the date of one of the three perform- 
ances fell on 10 December. So far my 
search has been unsuccessful. 


only in that ship but in the companies of others, 


W. E. 
Westminster. 
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IrisH- Printep Mepicat Booxs. — Are 
there any before 1700? I shall be glad of 
any clues your readers can give me, for up 
to now I have not found one. 

CuTHBERT E, A. CLayTon, 
Librarian. 

Manchester Medical Society. 

Rosert Dopstey.—I am preparing for 
the press the life and es of Robert 
Dodsley, and should be glad to hear of any 
letters or papers of, or relating to, Dodsley 
in private collections. StTRAvS. 

58, Bassett Road, North Kensington, W. 


GOVERNOR OF THE ENGLISH NATION.’ — 
In the will of Anthony Hersey, Esq., dated 
15 Jan., 1557/8, proved 31 Oct., 1560 (52 
Mellershe), the testator so describes himself. 
He lived in Paternoster Row, and left to 
John Insente (Innocent ?) 20/. in méney, 

*‘ and the jointe patente of myne office in Powles, 
willing him to binde vpp in due form the register 
of the late Archbushup Cranmer, together with 
all books, &c., for the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury.” : 

Does he mean that he was a member of 
Parliament ? One of that name was elected 
for Shoreham in the Parliament summoned 
to meet 20 Jan., 1557/8, but no date is given 
of the return. A. RHODES. 


Bacon ON THE Stomacu.—The following 
is part of a quotation said to be from Bacon : 
“The stomach is as the father of a family.” 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
could assist me to verify its authorship, and 
continue the quotation if possible. 

MANAGER. 


Witmot Faminy.—I should be glad to 
know the date and place of burial of John 
Wilmot of Wilmot Square, Bethnal Green. 
He died between 30 March, 1798, and 23 
March, 1799. I desire also date of his 
marriage with Anne » which took place 
before 1770; and any particulars (with 
dates) of his father, Robert Wilmot, of 
Shaftesbury. Kindly reply to 

LIBRARIAN. 
Public Library, Wandsworth, S.W. 


Puau or REGENT StREET.—I am in search 
of information regarding the descendants of 
the founder of Pugh’s Mourning Warehouse 
in Regent Street, prior to Jay’s. His sister 
Eleanor was my great-grandmother, and their 
mother’s name was Gwynne. I believe they 


came from Monmouthshire or an adjacent 
I have a scrap of paper dated 1817 
“Mr. John 
(my great - grandfather, who 


county. 
with the following names: 
Churchill ” 


married Eleanor Pugh at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, 8 Feb., 1785), “‘ Mr. Walker 
Harris,” ‘‘ Mr. Bridgwater Meredith,” ‘‘ Mr. 
Richt Pugh,” “ Ja* Davies,” “John Mere- 
dith.” I should be glad to hear tidings of 
any of the above. We have stili the wedding 
tea-service of my great-grandmother Eleanor; 
it is partly Oriental and partly se and 
involetle to us for family reasons. Please 
reply direct. (Miss) EK. F. 
0, Black Friars, Chester. 


Gao. LirERATURE.—Can any one supply 
me with a list of books, —. or any 
kind of literary work produced in prison by 
offenders, criminal, political, or religious, 
guilty or innocent, in this or any other 
country ? Dates also and titles will be 
acceptable. 

With the following I am acquainted : 
Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Dr. Robert 
Dodd’s ‘ Thoughts in Prison,’ Oscar Wilde's. 
‘Ballad of Reading Gaol,’ and Mr. William 
O’Brien’s ‘ When We were Boys.’ 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

[Add Ralegh’s ‘ History of the World.’] 


Sir JEROME FirzpaTrick.—Would any of 
our readers inform me where I can find a 
iography, or biographical notice, of Sir 

Jerome Fitzpatrick, Kt. ? He was Inspector 
of Health to the Forces, 1794, and died 1810. 
There is no mention of him in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 
Frank Howarp, Col. (Retd.), 
Army Medical Staff.. 


GERMAN Lire.—Can any one tell me the 
name of an amusing book I came across a 
year or two ago on the subject of German 
life? In it there are illustrations of a man 
shooting a cross bow in the street and a 

oliceman stopping him, and of a German 
bey sitting on a bench in a public garden. 
I thought it was by Jerome K. Jerome, but 
have looked through his books and cannot. 
find it. Mrs. MEYNELL. 

Meynell Langley, Derby. 


Derw-Ponps. —I shall be glad of any 
information as to the origin of the term 
‘**dew-ponds”’ and when such ponds were 
first made. My impression is that they were 
first made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century ; but Messrs. Hubbard in their 
work called ‘Neolithic Dew-ponds and 
Cattle Ways’ ascribe to them a very early 
origin. Epwarp BLUNDELL, 

Formerly Professor of Agriculture. 

Argyll House, Cirencester. 
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JAMES INGRAM, PRESIDENT OF TRINITY 
CoLLEGE, Oxrorp.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xxix. 14, 
says “he was sent to Warminster School in 
1785, and entered as a Commoner at Win- 
chester in 1790.” The ‘Index and Epitome 
of the D.N.B.’ says that Ingram was educated 
at Westminster and Winchester. Is the 
latter statement a blunder or 2 —— ? 

. F. R. B. 


ZACHARY Moore.—I shall be much obliged 
for any information respecting Zachary 
Moore, who seems to have nm a friend and 
associate (circa 1750) of such festive spirits 
as Foote, James Worsdale, and the Duke of 
Hamilton. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘THE MopeERN or Foots.’—A satire 
in verse entitled ‘ The Modern Ship of Fools’ 
was published by William Miller of Albe- 
marle Street in 1807. Can any one tell me 
who was the author ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
|Halkett and Laing state that it is by William 
Henry Ireland. ] 


Dr. JoHNson’s UNCLE 
of Dr. Johnson’s uncles was han ? Where 
did he suffer ? and what was the nature of 
his offence ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 


AvuTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I 
aoe _be glad to learn the author of these 
ines 
But when shall we lay the ghost of the brute 
That is walking and haunting us yet, and be free? 
In a hundred, a thousand winters? 
Also the following, quoted by Dallas in 
‘The Gay Science,’ vol. i. p. 283 :— 
Man doth usurp all space, 
Stares thee in rock, bush, river, in the face. 
Never yet thine eye beheld a tree ; 
It is no sea thou seest in the sea ; 
Tis but a disguised humanity. 
W. H. FLemina. 
Philadelphia. 


I am anxious to know where I can find 
the poem of which I subjoin two lines :— 
Can it be, O Christ in heaven, that the holiest 


suffer most, 
That the strongest wander furthest, and more hope- 


lessly are lost ? 
Mrs. MEYNELL. 
Meynell Langley, Derby. 
[‘Cassell’s Book of Quotatigg#’ states that the 
lines occur in ‘Is it so, O Cit in Heaven?’ by 
Sarah Williams (‘‘Saidie”).] 


MarGaret Count#ss oF SALISBURY, 
—Where can I obtain information as to the 
life of this lady, daughter of George, Duke 
of Clarence, brother of Edward IV., and 


formerly known as the Last of the Plan- 

tagenets ? The historical authorities of the 
riod 1470-1540 are very scanty. Has any 

life been written of thislady? E. 8. S. 


ETHELREDA, VISCOUNTESS TOWNSHEND.— 
Where can I obtain further information 
about the life of this lady, who was daughter 
of Edward Harrison of Balls Park ? I know 
all that Horace Walpole says about her, 
and also the in — of 
George Selwyn and y Mary Montagu, 
and the various volumes published by the 
Hist. MSS. Commission. Is anything known 
of her early life? I should be glad to 
correspond with any one who has or knows 
of any of her letters. E. 8S. S. 


ASPINSHAW, PRINTING-PRESS MAKER.— 
An old printing press, with wooden frame 
and a fixed lever to its long-pitched screw, 
bears the maker’s name: ‘“ Aspinshaw, 
Leather Lane, London.” Is the date of 
this maker’s work ascertainable ? 

R. Outver 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


James C. C. Bett.—Can I get information 
concerning James Christian Clement Bell, 
who about sixty years ago married Jane 
Strangman Mead? He procured a copy 
of Canaletto’s ‘ Venice’ (1742) and enriched 
it with additions, for the most part in his 
own handwriting, which is like copperplate. 
This sumptuous volume is in my possession. 

H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


Hovex Famity.—Information is wanted 
regarding the family of Hough, which was 
apparently residing in Gloucester in 1812. 
John James Hough was a lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy at the time, serving on H.M.S. 
Barfleur, flagship at Lisbon. is brother 
Henry was a lieutenant in the Royal Artillery 
in 1812-13. The former ied a Miss 
Tracey in August, 1815. 

They had certainly one other brother and 
a sister, and an aunt named Hobbs. 

J. H. Lest, Major. 

Dykes Hall, Sheffield. 


CaNAPOLITANS.—There have recently ap™ 
peared in the columns of The Preston 
Guardian certain extracts from the diary of 
Lawrence Rawstorne, which covers the 

iod from 1 Sept., 1683, to 6 Oct., 1686. 

wstorne was a county justice, a deputy 
lieutenant, and a colonel of militia, and 
lived at New Hall, near Rawtenstall and 
at Preston. 
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One of the extracts is puzzling, and I 
should be glad if you could solve it. It is 
under date 1 Jan., 1685/6, and is as follows : 
“1, At Penwortham. They dyned the 
Pe and the Canapolitans, Mr. Mayor,” 

C. 

This means that the Fleetwoods, who at 
that time lived at Penwortham, had given 
a dinner to the officers stationed at Preston, 
just across the Ribble, and tp certain other 
Prestonians, of whom the Mayor was one. 

But what is the origin or meaning of 


Canapolitans ” ? H. W. CLeMESHA. 
Preston. 


“ FroupEs =SturFreD Darres.—Recently 
in Vicksburg, Miss., I was offered a delicious 
confection which I identified as stuffed 
dates, but which I heard called ‘ froudes.”’ 
I was told that the word had been brought 
there, and was understood to be a whimsical 
use of the name of a well-known modern 
English historian whose indifference to 
exact chronology had made the late Prof. 
Freeman very unhappy. I should like to 
know if such a use of the word as a bit of 
academic “slang” originated in England. 


J. D. M. 
Philadelphia. 


Replies. 


SIR ARTHUR HESILRIGE. 
(10 S. xi. 308.) 


So far as I am aware, the date of Sir 
Arthur’s birth is nowhere recorded, even 
approximately. He was elected for Leices- 

_tershire to both the Short and Long Parlia- 
ments of 1640, and as one of the extremists 
of the Parliamentary party, or ‘‘ Rumpers,” 
sat continuously until the Cromwellian 
dissolution of 1653. 

To the first Protectorate Parliament of 
1654 he was returned both by Leicester 
Town and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Although 
present at the opening of that Parliament, 
and actually nominated on the Committee of 
Privileges, he was, owing to his refusal to 
sign the Engagement, compelled at once to 
withdraw, and never returned during the 
brief continuance of that Parliament. It is 
doubtful if at the time of his withdrawal he 
had made his selection for which constituency 
he would serve ; and as there is no record of 
any by-election at either Leicester or New- 
castle, it is probable that both boroughs 
continued to be unrepresented until the 
dissolution. 


To the second and third Protectorate 
Parliaments of 1656-8 and 1659 Hesilrigge 
was again elected for Leicester, but was 
amongst the 105 anti-Cromwellians excluded 
from the former by the Council of State, 
and the 58 who on 17 September signed the 
letter of protest to the Speaker. He, how- 
ever, entered the House and took the oath 
on 25 Jan., 1658, for the express purpose, 
it is said, of declaiming against the institution 
of Cromwell’s House of Lords—of which he 
himself had been appointed a member, but 
had declined the honour. He is, however, 
named but four times on Committee during 
the remaining months of that Parliament. 

In Richard Cromwell’s Parliament of 1659 
he was somewhat more active. With the 
* Rumpers” he resumed his Long Parlia- 
ment career on 7 May of that year, and sat 
until the final dissolution in March following, 
displaying throughout all his early energy. 

W. D. 


Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Sir Thomas Hesilrige, first baronet, married 
Frances Gorges, dau. and heir of Sir William 
Gorges, Kt., of Aldrington, otherwise Alder- 
ton, Northants. The register of Alderton 
begins 1597, that of Grafton Regis 1584, but 
in the latter there is a gap between 1589 and 
1594 inclusive. The following Hesilrige 
entries occur. 

Grafton Regis, Northants. 
1595. Marie Hassellrigge, daughter of Thomas 
e, baptyzed the xiiij* of June. 


Northants. 

1599/1600. Downalde Hesilrige, the sonne of 
Thom’s Hesilrigge, was baptized the xxiiijt® of 
January. 

1601. Arthur Hesilrigge, gent., was baptized 
the xxiij* of Julye. 

1602. John Hesilrige, gent., was baptized the 
xxth of July. 

1605 /6. a Hesillrige, sonne of Thomas 
Hesilirigge & Frauncis his wife, was baptized the 
xiij of February. 

1606/7. Robert Hesillrigge, sonne of Thomas 
Hesillrigge & Frances his wife, was baptized the 
xvij* of February. 

1609/10. Jane Hasillrige, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hasillrige, Knight, and Dame Frauncis 
his wife, was borne the xiiij & baptized the 
xxx‘'h daye of January. 

1632. Edward Orrange, servaunt to Mt Thomas 
...-selrigge, bur. 30 June. 


The parish of Alderton is joined with that 


of Grafton 
Some account of the Hesilrige family is 


iven in the ‘History of the Church of 
t. Peter, Northampton,’ by the Rev. R., M. 
Serjeantson, pp. 137-43. 
Henry Isham LONGDEN, M.A. 
Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 
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MeEcHANICAL Roap Carriacss (10 xi. 
305, 374).—A seventeenth-century example 
is Stevinus’s “celebrated sailing chariot,” 
of which Uncle Toby was so inopportunely 
reminded by the sudden appearance of Dr. 
Slop. The volume of ‘Tristram Shandy’ 
(second of the original issue) containing this 
passage was written in 1759, and the words 
“Tt is on solid mechanical principles,” 
which conclude the paragraph quoted by 
Mr. BLEACKLEY from The Public Advertiser 
of 16 May in the same year, might have been 
in Sterne’s memory when he made the elder 
Shandy say :— 

“For notwithstanding I know nothing of the 
chariot in question, the inventor of it must have 
had a very mechanical head; and tho’ I cannot 
guess upon what principles of philosophy he has 
atchieved it ;—yet certainly his machine » er been 
constructed upon solid ones, be they what they 
will, or it could not have answered at the rate m 
brother mentions.”—P. 19, vol. ii. in six-vol. 
edition of 1782. 

The curiosity of the reader as to the 
mechanism is not satisfied, for in reply to 
Shandy’s “Pray, Dr. Slop, upon what 
principles was this self-same chariot set 
a-going ?”” the accoucheur replies evasively, 
“Upon very pretty principles, to be sure.” 

Simon Stevin’s statue in the Place Stevin 
at Bruges has agreeable associations for 
the literary-minded among the numerous 
English residents. EpwarpD BENSLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


The oldest motor-car on record is said to 
have been designed and built in 1660 by a 
Jesuit missionary in China to carry him on 
his rounds. It was driven by a jet of 
steam playing on a mill-wheel connected 
by gearing with one of its axles. Can this 
statement be verified ? But even if it can, 
it will not appercnay prove to be the earliest 
invention of its kind, as the following patent, 
relating to a carriage driven by wind, will 
show :— 

**Paten de anno vicesimo primo Jacobi Regis 
R. x° die Junij con Hugoni Upton licence e 
authority for the sole making of an Instrument 
w* shalbe dryven by the wynde for the. trans- 
portacon sor carriage of anything by lande for 
xxj yeres. 

The following announcement, which 
appeared about a month after that quoted 
at the first reference by Mr. ALECK ABRA- 
HAMs, is noteworthy as giving a few addi- 
tional particulars :— 

“This is to acquaint all Lovers of Ingenuity, 

“* That there is lately arriv’d from the Canton of 
Bern in Switzerland, and is now to be seen at the 
Mitre Tavern, Charing Cross, a most curious Chaise 
that travels without Horses. 


“‘This beautiful and convenient Machine is 
thought, by several curious Gentlemen who have 
seen it, to be one of the most complete Pieces of 
Mechanism ever invented, having those good 
properties which will always recommend Thin 
of this sort, to be so simply contriv’d, and easily 
manag’d, as to travel upwards of forty Miles a 
Day, with very little Trouble to the Rider, or 
Danger of being put out of Order. The whole 
Thing, though capable of carrying three Persons, 
weighs less than Two Hundred Weight. 

‘Note, It is to be seen any Hour of the Day, 
by any number of Gentlemen or Ladies, from 
Nine in the Morning till Nine at Night without 
Loss of Time.’”’—Daily Advertiser, April 13, 1742, 

None of the above inventions is mentioned 
in a ‘History of Steam Carriages on Turn- 
pike Roads,’ a tract in which it is stated 
that the celebrated James Watt took out 
a patent for a steam carriage in 1784. “‘ For 
a long time,” observes the author, 

*‘ subsequent to the discovery of the active pro- 
perties of steam, it appears to have been co! 
to a rectilinear action, and solely employed in 
raising water.” —1834. 

J. HotpEeN MacMicHart. 


Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney invented a steam 
carTi in 1827 which had “a tubular 
boiler” constructed “on _ philosophical 
principles,” upon a plan ‘“‘ totally distinct 
from anything previously in use,” to quote 
his own description of it. A full explana- 
tion, with an illustration, is to be found in 
The Mirror for 1827, p. 393. 

In the same periodical for 1839, p. 194, 
will be found an illustration of the “ Accele- 
rator,” “intended for the transit of = 
and passengers on common roads at as 
equal to that attained by the vaitGagy 
engine, and at a less expense.” 

he ‘‘ Aellopodes,”’ invented by Mr. Revis 
of Cambridge, was a carriage “light and 
elegant in form, which the traveller moved 
by stepping first with one foot and then with 
the other—the treddles being immediately 
behind him.” This machine was about 
12 ft. in length, cost 301. or thereabouts, 
and was invented in 1838. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME, 


Rosert Noyes (10 8. xi. 288).—-Robert 
Noyes was an artist whose drawings have 
been much admired by judges for their 
delicacy and wealth of detail. He was 
father of the late Henry Noyes, for many 
years well known as an artist and art master 
at Shrewsbury and Chester; grandfather of 
Archdeacon Noyes and of Dr. Henry Noyes, 
late chaplain of the Embassy Church in 
Paris; and great- dfather of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes the i nfortunately, the works 
of Robert Noyes have been dispersed by 
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sale at different times for very paltry sums, 
and have most likely got into the hands of 
persons ignorant of their value. It has been 
suggested to me that some of them may be 
in the Wolverhampton Museum. Fuller 
information would be v welcome, and 
well worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ 


A. Ports. 
The College, Chester. 


Tressac DE VerRGy (10 S. xi. 370).— 
Pierre Henri Tressac de Vergy was, if we 
are to believe the Chevalier d’Eon’s report 
of a conversation with him, a man of good 
birth, an advocate of the Parliament of 
Bordeaux, who had spent his fortune in 
riotous living, but had eventually resolved 
to secure advancement in a legitimate 
manner, and had obtained in 1764 an 
appointment with the Count de Guerchy, 
just named ambassador from France to the 
English Court. The history of his machina- 
tions as a tool of De Guerchy against D’Eon, 
and of his subsequent reconciliation with 
him, is to be found in any of the numerous 
biographies of the Chevalier. 

I have before me a broadside, headed by a 
fine mezzotint portrait of De Vergy, published 
on 4 Feb., 1775, by Wm. Humphrey, 
Gerrard Street, Soho. The lower half of the 
sheet is occupied by a short account of his 
life and a copy of his will. We are told that 

‘*This extraordinary Personage died at a 
Village near London the First Day of October 
1774, aged 42, confirming by his dying Declara- 
tion (made in the Presence of several worthy 
Mnahesenten, and other respectable persons) the 
Will he made, as set forth underneath ; as also all 
that he has sworn, touching the above Black 
Affair [the quarrel between De Guerchy and 
D’Eon}). His Body (which, according his 
said Will, he desired to be carried to Bourdeaux, 
to be there interred among his ancestors) was soon 
after his Decease removed to an Undertaker’s, 
where it still remains in a leaden Coffin, unburied, 
waiting further Directions, or those of the 
Lieutenant of Police of Paris.” 

A copy of De Vergy’s will follows, as proved 
at Doetors’ Commons by his executor, 
10 Oct., 1774 :— 

‘* This Account is by Desire of Nathaniel Jones, 
Esq., sole Executor of the said Will, published 
to all the World, to do Justice to the much- 
injured Chevalier d’Eon, to whom, in Testimony 
of the Respect and Esteem Due to his Character, 
the above plate is humbly inscribed, by his most 
obedient Servant W. Humphrey.” 

I should mention that this very broadside 
was in the collect on of prints and papers of 
the Chevalier d’Eon, whose cunning hand 
we see in the compilation and publication 
of a narrative wholly in his favour. 

J. Exior Hopexin. 


THe RHINE A FRENCH Bounpary (10 8S. 
xi. 307, 375).—Mr. H. Davey’s allusions to 
the ‘Rheinlied’ as ‘a feeble effusion” 
fitted to an “accepted tune no better than 
the words” seem scarcely as well justified 
as his record of fact that it ‘ appeared in 
1840, and made a great sensation.” Those 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who wish to know how 
the ‘Rheinlied’ affected some far from 
feeble minds, not only in Germany but 
much more here, may be recommended to 
consult a contribution of my own at 7 &. 
xii. 403, on ‘Sir Robert Peel and the Unity 
of Germany.’ The extracts therein given 
from letters written in the autumn of 1841 
by Baron Bunsen, then Prussian Minister to 
the Court of St. James, and Sir Robert Peel, 
at that time Prime Minister, dealing specifi- 
cally with this song, testify to the sensation 
it caused. ALFRED F, Rossins. 


Licences TO Trave.: Passports (10 S. 
xi. 149, 233).—The term “ passport ” oceurs 
in the South Tawton churchwardens’ 
accounts much earlier than Queen Anne or 
William IIT., thus :— 

1597-8. P’d for making of rts, xij” 

1610. “For a pasport for a man and his wife.” 

1610. ‘‘ For two pasports for Rog’s.” 

E. L.-W. 


BorEMEN”’: ‘‘LANDBOTE” (10S. xi. 369). 
—Neither, apparently, is it necessary that 
there should be navigable water where one 
finds a ‘‘ housebote,’’ which is described as 
compensatio, and signifies estovers (étoffer or 
éstoffer, to furnish), the French equivalent 
of the Saxon bote, and meaning any kind of 
sustenance—in this case “‘ housebote ” being 
@ sufficient allowance of wood to repair or 
to burn in the house, and sometimes called 
fire-bote.”” Plough-bote” and cart- 
bote”’ refer to wood employed in making 
and repairing all instruments of husbandry ; 
likewise “‘ hay-bote”’ or hedge-bote”’ is 
wood for repairing hays, hedges, and fences 
(vide 2 Stephen’s ‘Com.’ 3). 

Similarly ‘‘ man-bote ” was a recompense 
for homicide or @ pecuniary compensation 
for killing a man; and Cowel has the 
following s.v. “‘lambote ” :— 

“*Manerium de Berton parva reddit aule Thome 
de Redgrave annuatim, ad pascha, iiii. denar. et 
aule de Cnapwel de 7'udenham annuatim, ii. Denar 
eo quod le pyse molendini Domini debent jungere 
ture de Tudenham et _habere in illa pastura 

mbote.—Ex Cartular. §. Edmundi, MS. f. iii.” 

Then there was ‘“ theft-bote,” or com- 
avenue for a felony, paying money to 

ve goods stolen from one returned, without ; 


We 
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respect for public justice. ‘‘ Hedge-bote”’ ; 
is described as “necessary stuff to make 
hedges, which a lessee for years, &c., may 
of common right take from the ground 
leased.”” We still use the expression “ to 
boot ” and the word “ bootless.” 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 


SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING (10 S. xi. 168, 
211, 271, 336, 358)—As a schoolboy at 
Peckham, I recollect the semaphore on One- 
Tree Hill. It was worked in connexion with 
another station close to London Bridge, on 
the southern side, placed upon a building 
which was formerly a shot tower and a 
view of which can be seen in T. H. Shepherd’s 
‘London in the Nineteenth Century,’ facing 

128. ‘‘Watson’s Telegraph to the 
owns”? was painted upon the tower, 
which was destroyed by fire in August, 
1843. Topping’s Wharf and other adjacent 
buildings were involved, and of St. Olave’s 
Church only the outer walls and tower were 
left standing. J. T. 
Beckenham. 


Sm Lewis Pottarp (10 S. xi. 365).— 
There cannot be a doubt, I should think, 
that this judge had twenty-two children. 
Prince states this in his ‘ Worthies of Devon,’ 
and so does Pridham in his ‘ Devonshire 
Celebrities.’ Prince says that Sir Lewis 
died in 1540. Pridham, however, does not 
give any date, but says “the judge lived to 
a@ great age, and dying, was buried in the 
parish church of Kingsnympton, where in 

window was [sic] to be seen, painted on 
glass, the judge, his wife, and twenty-two 
children ” :— 


‘A curious circumstance is related of the wife of 
Judge Pollard : she with her own hands painted the 
window before named, when she had only twenty- 
one children, but she still hoped to be blest with 
another, which happy circumstance came to pass 
so in the end the window was a faithful record of 
the number of her numerous progeny. Only one 
small pane of g' now remains of the window 
which represented the family group.” 

Prince also relates this incident. 

Both Pridham and Prince say Sir Lewis 
was a judge of the Common Pleas. - 

Mr. George Hawkins Hext, solicitor, of 
Toe Newton Abbot, is a lineal 
descendant of Agnes Hext, the judge’s wife. 

A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


CovENTRY PATMORE AND SWEDENBORG 
(10 S. xi. 346).—I have before me as I write 
“The Angel in the House. Book I. The 
Betrothal. Book II. The Espousals. By 
Coventry Patmore....Second Edition. Lon- 


don....1858.” The ‘Note’ which appears: 
upon the last page (304), otherwise blank, 
consists of three sentences, the second of 
which acknowledges the author’s indebted- 
ness to Emanuel Swedenborg thus: “I 
have also to express my gratitude, rather, 
however, for the corroboration than sug- 
gestion of some others, to the Author of 
Delicie sapientiz de amore conjugali.’ 
Readers of Patmore’s later works, ¢.g., 
‘Religio Poete’ and ‘The Rod, the Root, 
and the Flower,’ who are also familiar with 
Swedenborg’s writings, will be often reminded. 
—here and there by an idea, or, even, by 
an exact phrase—that the poet’s debt to 
the seer did not begin and end with ‘ The 
Angel in the House.’ Nor did the poet 
himself fail duly to acknowledge this accu- 
mulating debt; but that correspondence 
still remains in MS., possibly unsought, 
certainly unused by his biographers. 
CHARLES HIGHAM. 


HaIR BECOMING SUDDENLY WHITE 
THROUGH FEAR (10S. ix. 445; x. 33, 75).— 
The newspapers report that on Wednesday, 
24 March last, a man was charged at Brent- 
ford with having given a fatal blow, but 
medical evidence showed that death was 
due to other causes. In applying for the 
release of the prisoner on bail on the following 
Saturday, his solicitor said: ‘‘ When Gray 
appeared in this court on Wednesday last, 
he was a fresh-complexioned young man 
with dark hair. To-day he is an old man, 
and his hair has turned perfectly white, 
owing to the terrible suspense he has under- 
gone.” P. JENNINGS. 

St. Day. 


Nasesy FIetp (10 S. xi. 344).—I am glad 


‘the Rev. JoHN Picxrorp has referred to 


Mr. Markham’s book ‘A Life of the Great 
Lord Fairfax ’ (1870) in connexion with the 
battle of Naseby. I think that some 
attempt to do justice to this great general 
of the Parliament army was necessary, and 
I fully believe that the work could not have 
been done in a better and more modest 
manner. The account of the battle of 
Naseby given in this book is certainly the 
best that has ever been written, and the 
plan of the field which accompanies it enables 
any one to picture the scene accurately. 

It is strange how everything done on the 
side of the Ween army has come to 
be associated in the mind of the public 
with the name of Cromwell. The 
name of Fairfax is hardly even remem- 
bered. I think Cromwell’s methods have 
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something to do with this. After the 
battle of Naseby, for instance, he took it 
upon himself to send a personal letter to 
the Speaker, in addition to the reports of 
the general and of the Commissioners. He 
thus refers therein to the Commander-in- 
Chief :— 

‘*Sir, this is none other but the hand of God, and 
to him alone belongs the Glory, wherein none are to 
share with him, the Generall served you with all 
faithfulnesse and honour, and the t commenda- 
tions I can give him is, that I dare say he attributes 
all to God, and would rather perish than assumne to 
himselfe, which is an honest and a thriuing way, and 
yet as much for brauery may be given to him in this 
action, as to a man.” 

I presume it is on this statement that 
Mr. Pickrorp bases his opinion that 
Cromwell gave Fairfax ‘the chief credit 
for the victory of Naseby.”’ 

Joun T. Pace. 


BERGERODE (10 S. x. 407; xi. 218, 338). 
—The derivation of Bergerode from the 
A.-S. beor (shallow) and grade (harbour) is 
open to the somewhat awkward objections 
that there is no such adjective as beor with 
the sense of “shallow,” nor any such 
sr sei as grade with the sense of 
“cc our.’ 


I beg leave to repeat what I have so often 
said before, viz., that the “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
forms postulated by many of our county 
historians are pure fictions, having no 
connexion of any kind with any form of 
English, either of the oldest or most modern 
period. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


Provided the word under discussion is 
authentic, and is not an accidental Teutonic 
importation (cp. Bergedorf, Herzegerode, 
Wernigerode, &c.), it may perha 
compared with another Lancashire word, 
Ormerod=the royd, ridding, or clearing of 
Orme. H. P. 


Eart Ferrers (10 8S. xi. 209, 335).— 
I thank Mr. Humeureys for his reply, but 
my query was directed to portraits capable 
of authentication, and not to the numerous, 
and doubtless more or less imaginary, 
alleged presentments of the Earl which 
have appeared from time to time. ‘ Earl 
Ferrers as he lay in his Coffin at Surgeons’ 
Hall’ is contained in ‘The Annals of New- 
gate; or, Malefactors’ Register,’ vol. iv., 
1776, as is also a representation of ‘ Earl 
Ferrers shooting Mr. Johnson his Steward’ ; 
whilst a modern variant of the latter, drawn 
by Phiz (Hablot K. Browne), ap 


in 
“The Chronicles of Crime,’ by Camden 
Pelham, Esq., 1841, vol. i. p. 183, 


It is curious how philosophically members 
of the family took this unfortunate occur- 
rencé in later years. In ‘ Music and Friends,’ 
by William Gardiner, 1838, vol. ii. p. 481, 
the author mentions Thomas Moore, the 
poet, as living at Castle Donington, and 
proceeds :— 

‘* Lord Tamworth came one morning with his 
hounds, and invited us next day to Staunton 
Harold for dinner. This is a noble mansion, and 
his lordship showed me the room in which his 
ancestor shot his steward, which has been closed 
ever since that event.” 

From the context this would appear to have 
taken place between 1807 and 1811. 


In Evans’s ‘ Catalogue of a Collection of 
Engraved Portraits,’ vol. i. 121-2, there is 
the following list :— 

3849. Ferrers, Laurence Shirley, Earl, Vis- 
count Tamworth ; of Chartley, Staff., and Stanton, 
Leic. ; exec. 1760, 8vo, 6d. 

3850. Ferrers, Earl, continued :—view of his 
execution at Tyburn, oblong, 4to, etching, rare 
and curious, 2s. 6d. 

3851. with view of his. execution, 8vo, 1s. 
A. Walker. 

I have an etching, on comparatively 
modern paper, entitled :— 

A Perspective View of the Execution of Lord 
Ferrers | at Tyburn| May 5, 1760, for the 
Murder of his Steward | Printed for Rob Wilkin 


son, 58 Cornhill. 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘““ONE SHOE OFF AND ONE SHOE ON” 
(10 S. ix. 270).—The one foot was presum- 
ably left bare to give a better hold on rocky 
or slippery ground. There are classical 
parallels in abundance. When part of the 


be | garrison of Platzea made their famous escape 


through the enemy’s lines by ‘night, they 
had only their left feet shod, aodpudelas 
évexa THS mpos Tov mynAdv (Thucydides, iii. 
22, 2). See also Virgil, ‘ Aineid,’ vii. 689, 
with the passages quoted by commentators, 
whose explanations are not invariably distin- 
guished by clearness or practical sense. 

The protected foot, as a rule, would be 
that most likely to be advanced against 
the foe, and this would depend on the —— 
employed and the method of fighting. The 
left feet of the Welsh archers are to the 
front and have shoes. The Samnites (Livy, 
ix. 40, 3) and gladiators equipped in their 
style wore a greave on the left leg. When 
the Roman soldier wore one, it was on the 
ight (Smith’s ‘Dict. Ant.,’ s.v. ‘ Ocrea’). 
The “ Samnite ” gladiator from a Pompeian 
wall-painti on plate xxx. (fig. 10) of 
Schreiber’s ‘ Atlas of Classical Antiquities ’ 
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‘wears & ve and shoe on his left leg and 
foot, which are thrust forward, the right 
foot being uncovered. His opponent, while 
wearing greaves on both legs, has his right 
shoe or boot cut away so as to give the toes 
free play. There must surely be modern 
instances. Epwarp BENSsLY. 
Aberystwyth. 


Burnp InstirutTions ENGLAND (10 8. 
xi, 348).—Liverpool has the lead of Bristol 
by a few years, and indeed her annalists 
claim that this is one of the frequent 
instances in which she pointed out the 
way to the whole of England. Accounts 
will be found in Aikin’s ‘Thirty Miles 
around Manchester,’ 1795, pp. 348-50; 
Troughton’s History of Liverpool,’ 1810, 
pp. 155-7; and Picton’s ‘ Liverpool,’ 2nd 

., 1875, pp. 191-4. The last named is 
the fullest account. The public project was 
mooted in 1790, and was in action in 1791. 
But Troughton (i.c.) quotes an essayist of 
Liverpool of July, 1775, pleading for public 
funds for the assistance of the blind, and 
therein is this remarkable sentence :— 

“Itis astonishing that the voluntary subscriptions 
of the benevolent should never yet have been 
extended to the assistance and support of the blind! 
The Rev. Mr. Hetherington’s noble charity must be 
‘sree which is the first, and only plan, that 
has n pursued for the benefit of poor blind 
persons. 

I am unable to give any information as 
to the Rev. Mr. Hetherington. No person 
of that name appears in the Liverpool 
directories in the eighteenth century. 

Liverpool. 


The Quaker asylum in Bristol is not the 
oldest institution in England for the blind. 
The benevolent Rev. W. Hetherington’s 
Charity to the aged blind in connexion with 
Christ’s Hospital was founded in 1774 for 
the payment of annuities of 10. each to 
fifty persons, natives of England, aged 
‘sixty-one or upwards, and totally blind for 
three years, who have never received parish 
relief, and have no r income to the 
amount of 201. a year. Probably older 
charities, as distinct from institutions, exist 
in association with the City Companies. 
The Goldsmiths have several charities for 
the blind ; and the Painters’ Company have 
the trusts of charities to the blind under the 
wills of John Stock and others. But the 
dates of these are not stated. 

J. MacMicwakt. 


. (Mr. A. H. ARKLE also refers to the Liverpool 
‘institution. 


Bisuoprs or St. Asapu (10 8. xi. 147).—I 
regret having caused unnecessary trouble 
with regard to Bishop Barlow, for which no 
valid reason can be given. 

With respect to the questions raised by 
Mr. Coes, my investigation shows that 
Godwin places the bishops in this order: 
Edmund Birkhead, consecrated 29 oo 
1513, died April, 1518; Henry Standish, 
consecrated 11 July, 1519, sat about fifteen 
years ; William Barlow, consecrated 22 Feb., 
1535. Dr. Heylyn’s ‘Help to English 
History’ (London, 1773) follows the same 
order, numbering them as 34th, 35th, and 
36th Bishops of St. Asaph. The history of 
the Church of Great Britain (‘ Historia 
Vite nostre Magistra,’ Bodin) follows the 
same order, but numbering is 

Bishop Rugge or Repps appears in Godwin 
under having been consecrated in 
June, 1536; he sat fourteen years, and died 
1550. This agrees with the two other 
authorities above named. J 

Respecting Parfew or Wharton, Godwin 
has ‘‘ Robert Parfew, alias Warbnigton, or 
rather Warton.” Heylyn writes “ Robertus 
Warton, vel Parfew abbas de Bermondsey, 
translat. ad Heref. Definit Whartoni Cata- 


logus.” The history before named has 
simply Robert Warton. 
ALFRED Cus. JONAS. 


Thornton Heath. 


Prof. T. F. Tout in ‘ D.N.B..,’ iii. 230, says 

that William Barlow, while on an embassy 
to Scotland, 
‘‘was elected Bishop of St. Asaph (16 Jan., 
1535/6). But before he left Scotland he was 
translated to St. David’s, certainly without 
having exercised any episcopal functions, and 
probably without having been consecrated.” 

For Robert Warton (d. 1557), Bishop of 
St. Asaph and Hereford respectively, see 
*‘D.N.B.’ lix. 431. He is known either as 
Parfew, Purefoy, and Parfey ; or as Warton, 
Wharton, and Warblington. He was con- 
secrated to St. Asaph’s as Wartton, but 
used the arms of the Parfews or Purefoys ; 
whence Archdeacon Thomas concludes that 
the family name was Parfey or Parfew, and 
that the local name of Warton in various 
forms was adopted. A. R. BAYLEY. 

JONATHAN (10 S. xi. 
347).—A ‘ Criminal Bibliography,’ embracin 
a hundred of the 
the Georgian era—the golden age o e 
prove most useful hand- 
book to students of the eighteenth century. 
A few years since I had thoughts of —— 
one myself, but was deterred, as dou tless 
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many others have been, by the fear that I 
should have difficulty in finding a publisher. 
I have never seen such a bibliography as 
that mentioned by Mr. Rossins. It is a 
pity that some modern bookmakers, who 
dish up so many trashy monographs, cannot 
be turned on to this useful kind of work. 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


CocKBURNSPATH (10S. x. 430; xi. 72, 212, 
335).—The study of place-names will never 
rise above the level of a puzzle-game, their 
elucidation will be indefinitely deferred, if 
gg sage persist in the method employed 

y Dr. JoHN MILNE at the last reference. 
Compound names composed of two languages 
are exceedingly rare. It is true that pleonastic 
names are common enough, such as Loch 
Watten in Caithness, Barr Hill and Knock 
Hill in many Scottish counties; but these 
are not true compounds. To press Gaelic 
into service for interpreting Hogshillock 
would raise a smile on the countenance of 
any Scotsshepherd. ‘‘ Hog ”’ is the technical 
name for a sheep in the second year. No 
progress can be made with place-names 
without careful collation of the oldest written 
forms (which are nearly always phonetic), 
and noting the stress syllable, which normally 
denotes the qualitative. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The etymology suggested et the last 
reference is inconsistent with the word- 
history of this place-name, as a comparison 
of its early forms will demonstrate. In 
1390 the written form is Colorandispeth ; 
in 1438 its castle is referred to as “ the tour 
of Colbrandspeth ” ; in 1442 the name occurs 
as Colbrandspetht. These early forms show 
that the name meant “the path (or peth) of 
Colbrand,” and there is evidence that the 
spoken sound was Codbrandspeth. This 


appears from the next instance, wnere also | P 


the medial “bran,” by metathesis, has 
become “ burn.” and in 1461 the form occurs 
as Coburnispeth. And because the patro- 
nymic, spoken as Céburn, is spelt Cockburn, 
so, to the Northern eye, the printed form 
Cockburnspath _ represents the sound 
ere Thus far the spoken word 
has: suffered no greater change than its 
transposed 7, altering Colbrandspeth 
(Cébrandspeth) into Cockburnspath (Céburn- 
speth), its present form. 

But this, like many other country places, 
had a popular alias, originating in a rapid 
utterance of the word. In the letter given 


by Mr. Linpsay Hitson (ante, p. 72) this 
is shown by Oliver Cromwell’s dispatch, 


dated 1650, to echoic 
form ‘‘ Copperspeth ” (the spelling given in 
Brand’s of li. 479, 
“from the original letter,” endorsed 
“Copperspith”’), This letter, by the way, 
indicates the strategic importance of the 
place. The echoism of the seventeenth 
century was further developed when Copper- 
spith passed into Coppersmith as a mere 
pleasantry. The latter title is still heard 
as a play upon the word, whilst the shortened 
form Copeth may be taken as a protest 
against the perversion. 

The important constituent of the name is. 
its last syllable, path or peth, a term of com- 
mon occurrence in Northern England and 
on the Borders. In this case the early forms. 
show that it is known as the Peth of Colbrand, 
owing its distinctive title to a personal name: 
as Colbrand’s Peth. At the head of the 
river Coquet in Northumberland is Gam- 
mellspath, or Kemmellspath, in 1249 written 
Campaspeth, formed, like Colbrandspeth 
from a proper name. Mr. Joun T. Kempe 
(ante, p. 73) cites the place-names Brance- 
peth, Morpeth, and Peth o’ Condie. In this. 
category may be included Urpeth, Cappels- 
peth, Stoneypeth, and Hollinspeth in the 
county of Durham. There are besides many 
instances in which “The Peth” occurs. 
without qualifying prefix, as in ‘‘ The Peth ” 
in Allendale and elsewhere. In the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under ‘ Path 2,’ the use of the term is fully 
explained in its special significations, and 
Cockburnspath ited is incidentally referred 
to. ‘ Path, 2a,’ is there defined as :— 

“In Old Northumbrian used to render L. vallis, 
...-hence, north. dial., A hollow or deep cutting 
inaroad. Locally pronounced, and often written,. 
peth.”” 

A quotation, dated 1548, Patten, ‘ Exped. 
Scott.,’ B. ij., reads :-— 

‘* We marched on viii. mile til we came to a 

lace called y* Peaths [i.e. Cockburnspath]. It 
is a valey....a xx. skore [yards] brode from 
banke to banke aboue,” &c. 

Path is also defined (2b) as the 
‘common name of a steep ascent in a road, and 
hence occurring in many names of places and of 
steep streets or lanes in towns, in Scotland, North-. 
umberland, Durham, 

R. OLIverR HESLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sergeants’ Inn (10 8. xi. 344).— 
The paper on ‘The Serjeants and their 
Inns’ read in the old Hall by Mr. (now Sir) 
Edward W. Brabrook, F.S.A., on 5 May, 


Archeol. Soc., v. 234), affords one of the best 


summaries of the history of this foundation. 


1877 (Transactions London and Middlesex 


| 

| | 
| 
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The propenty was offered for sale on 23 Feb- 
ruary of that year, and although one esti- 
mate had placed its value at 200,000/., it 
was bought by Serjeant Cox for 57,1001. 
The Times report says the property was 
subject to a rent-charge to the ishop of 
Ely of 1807. per annum. Is the origin of 
this known ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


CASANOVA IN ENGLAND (10 S. viii. 443, 
491; ix. 116).—It appears impossible that 
the Miss Kennedy mentioned by the 
memoirist in vol. v. p. 445 (Brussels edition, 
Rozez, 1871) can have been the famous Miss 
Kitty Kennedy of Newman Street, who 
saved her two brothers from the hangman, 
and whose story is told at full length in 
most of the biographies of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and George Selwyn. Since this 
lady must have been in the height of her 
youth and beauty when a cause célébre made 
her name a household word in 1770, it is 
highly improbable that she was a _ well- 
known courtesan when Casanova visited 
England in 1763. As the late Mr. C. W. 
Dilke remarked, ‘“‘such beauties are but 
ephemeral.’’ Moreover, if the sworn declar- 
ation made in the Vicar-General’s office, 
when a special licence was obtained for her 
marriage with Robert Stratford Byram, is 
to be believed, she was only twenty-two 
years of age in 1773. 

Nor can Casanova’s acquaintance have 
been Miss Polly Kennedy of Piercy Street, 
another notorious frail one, for she does not 
seem to have risen into prominence until 
circa 1772. 

It is eee? however, that the lady to 
whom the adventurer was introduced was 
Miss Polly Kennedy of Great Russell Street, 
the companion of Nancy Dawson and the 
friend of Ned Shuter, the actor, who was 
celebrated for her avarice. We are told in 
‘Harris’s List of Covent Garden Ladies’ 
for 1773 that “she has taken a long time 
to rise to her present independency ” ; it is 
hinted plainly that her youth and beauty 
have passed, and that “she is going down 
hill.’ Evidently, she was a celebrity as 
early as 1761, for she is mentioned in ‘ The 
Meretriciad,’ by Capt. Edward Thompson, 
and on 9 July of the same year her house 
in Manchester Buildings, Westminster, was 
burnt down, together with that of Nancy 
Dawson. (Cf. Gent. Mag., xxxi. 330, and 
Town and Country Magazine, viii. 589. 

The question is of little importance, but 
the task of identifying the personages 
mentioned in Casanova’s memoirs is always 
most interesting. It is to be hoped that 


some enterprising so will produce 
before long a well-edited and copiously 
annotated edition of this wonderful work. 
Already there is much material in ‘N. & Q.’ 
supplied by Mr. RicHarp EpacumBE and 
others, which could be used for documenta: 
tion, and an industrious editor would nc 
doubt be able to illuminate further the 
more important portions of the memoirs. 
With comparatively little expurgation the 
volumes could be translated into English, 
and a discreet foot-note would always 
supply continuity. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


May-Btiossom: Knots or May (10 S. xi. 
344).—At Tilsworth, about three miles 
north-west from Dunstable in Bedfordshire, 
the young men of the place still, I believe, 
go round with a load of may and leave knots 
(or bunches), one for each maiden in the 
house thus visited. The following are three 
of the verses sung on the occasion :— 

A branch of may I have you brought, 
And at your door it stands ; 

It is but a sprout, but it ’s well budded out, 
It’s the work of our Lord’s hands, 

Arise, arise, you pretty, fair maids, 
And view ao may so gay, 

Or else you ’Il say on another day} 
We brought you not your may. 

I have a purse in my pocket, 
Tied with a silken string ; 

We ’ll thank you for some silver 
To line it well within. 

This gathering of bunches of may by 
parties of young men and maidens, to make 
the May-bush round which the May Day 
games were held, and dancing and courting, 
is mentioned by Wilde (‘Irish Popular 
Superstitions,’ p. 52), the game being Dance- 
in-the-Ring. 

Mrs. Gomme (’ The Traditional Games 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ 1894) 
remembers one May Day in London when 
the ‘ May girls”? came with a garland, and 
short sticks decorated with green and 
bunches of flowers. They sang :— 

Knots of may we ’ve brought you, 
Before your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, but it ’s well budded out, 
By the work of the Lord’s hands. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHarEt. 
10, Royal Crescent, W. 


CARLYLE AND FREEMASONRY (10 S. xi. 
370).—Carlyle in his ‘ Frederick’ gives an 
account of how Frederick, when Crown 
Prince, became a Freemason, from which 
Carlyle’s view of the matter can be inferred, 
See ‘ Frederick,’ Book X. chap. v. (vol. ii. 
p. 635 of 1858 edition). 

CAROLINE CLARKEs 
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This is a quaint confusion. The book 
referred to is Richard Carlile’s publication, 
of which absurd legerds are told of Free- 
masons buying up copies for vast sums. 
It can be bought at any bookseller’s for a 
shilling. Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


BECKFORD QvueERIES (10 S. xi. 386).— 
Elizabeth March was married at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, on 5 May, 1774, to Thomas 
Hervey. He was a natural son of the Hon. 
Thomas Hervey by Lady Hanmer. I 
imagine that he did not live long afterwards. 
At any rate, his wife, apparently his widow, 
is often mentioned in the ‘ Journals’ of the 
Hon. William Hervey between 1783 and 
1814. During that time she was living 
successively at Aston, near Shifnal, Braziers 
near Wallingford, and East Acton in Middle- 
sex. She is occasionally mentioried in 
Horace Walpole’s letters. Of her two sons, 
William was married to Lady Arabella 
Primrose, in Lord Rosebery’s house in 
Park Lane, on 1 Sept., 1801. They lived 
at Bradwell Grove, near Burford and both 
lie in Bradwell Church. He died in 1863, 


DE QuINCcEY: QUOTATIONS AND ALLU- 
sions (10 S. xi. 388).—4. The cottage door 
may be barred without being locked. The 
wooden bar is fastened on the door so as to 
slide smoothly into a staple driven firmly 
into a board on the lintels. For a humorous 
and ‘brightly realistic ballad, entitled ‘ Get 
up and Bar the Door,’ see Herd’s ‘ Ancient 
and Modern Scottish Songs,’ ii. 159, ed. 
1869. 

5. Prof. Masson concludes his monograph 
on De Quincey, jin the “‘ English Men of 
Letters,” by quoting ‘the essential core”’ 
of ‘The Three Ladies of Sorrow,’ which he 
justifiably calls “‘a permanent addition to 
the mythology of the human race.’ Intro- 
ducing the extract, he writes thus :— 

‘All that it is necessary to premise is that 
* Levana’ was the Roman goddess of Education, 
the divinity who was supposed to ‘lift up’ every 
newly-born human being from the earth in token 
that it should live, and to rule the influences to 
which it should be subject thenceforth till its 
character should be fully formed.” 

THomas Bayne. 


Nancy Day, Lapy FEenHOULET (10 S. x. 
406; xi. 393).—Particulars are given as to 
the portrait of this lady in ‘A History of 
the Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’ by 
Messrs. Algernon Graves and William Vine 
Cronin, vol. i. p. 236. It is stated that the 
portrait, a half-length, “belonged in 1845 


to Sir Thomas Baring, Bt., and is now [1899} 
in the possession of the Earl of Northbrook.” 
She sat in Jan , 1757, and January, 
1760, as Miss Day, and under this name the 
picture was engraved in 1760 by J. McArdelh 
and by R. Purcell. Under that of Lady A. 
Fenhoulet it was engraved by S. W. Rey- 
nolds. 

In the short — note prefixed 
it is rightly sta that she was Peter 
Fenhoulet’s second wife, yet the mistake is 
made of saying that she died on 10 May, 
1761, which is the date of the first wife’s 
death. W. R. B. PripEavx. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xi. 387).—1. See Anatole France in ‘Le 
Jardin d’Epicure,’ p. 132: “ Le hasard, en 
définitive, c’est Dieu.” F. B. M. 


‘‘THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT,” &c.: ‘THE 
Nun’ (10 8. xi. 249, 317).—G. W. E. R. 
— to an inquiry as to the origin of 
“Though lost to sight to memory dear” 
by referring to its appearance as a quotation 
in ‘The Nun,’ 1834. I shall be glad to 
learn the authorship and character of the 
work so entitled. T. F. D—t. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud. 


The lines quoted by G. W. E. R. from Sir 
David Dundas, 

Though lost to sight, to memory dear ; 

The absent claim a sigh, the dead a tear, 
appear to me a mangled quotation of the 
beautiful lines of Pope :— 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear : 

A sigh the absent claims, the dead a tear. 

I regret I cannot point out where the above 
are to be found in the works of Pope; that 
Pope is the author I am certain. 

H. ANDERSON. 

Belfast. 


Mitton anp Hackney (10 S. xi. 388).— 
See 10 S. x. 281. JoHN T. Pace. 


GoosE wirH ONE LEG (108. xi. 388).—I 
heard this anecdote in Hungary long before 
1870. The culprit in this case was a gipsy 
messenger who had to deliver a ag — 


The story occurs in Boccaccio, where it 
forms Novel IV. for the Sixth Day. The 
bird is there a crane. I do not suppose that 
this is its place of origin, though I do not 
call to mind having met with it earlier. 
I haye not read Planché’s story. 

W. Henry JEwITT. 

38, North Road, Highgate, N. 

[Mr. W. Dovuatas also refers to Boccaccio.] 
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The Dawn of the Constitution. By Sir James H. 
Ramsay. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 


Tue author has confined the scope of this work 
to the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. (1216- 
1307). It is no exaggeration to describe the 
period as one of the most momentous 
in the national existence of this country. The 
vicious habits and general wrongheadedness of 
John, the exasperation of the Barons, with the 
consequent compulsory subscribing of the monarch 
to the terms of the Great Charter, occurred at a 
moment when the whole community was im- 
pregnated with an atmosphere of change. The 
social, economic, and religious elements were in a 
state of apparently inextricable confusion. That 
national anarchy did not follow on the death of 
John can only be ascribed to the prompt action 
of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, who, on 
the death of John, immediately caused the infant 
Henry of Winchester to be proclaimed king as 
Henry III., and infused an element of energy and 
common sense into the Government during the 
minority of the young king. This vigorous action 
was the ultimate means of causing the defeat and 
departure from this country of Louis of France, 
who had claimed the throne. 

The character of Henry III. was the pivot on 
which the course of public events turned. The 
stringent measures of William Marshall and the 
defeat of Louis opened the way to great possi- 
bilities, had the King possessed the ability and 
moral stamina to profit thereby. Unhappily 
for the advance of constitutionalism and the 
commonweal generally, the natural perverseness 
of the young monarch was all too evident from the 
moment he began to interfere actively in public 
affairs. Moral weakness, meanness, and extra- 
vagance, together with his incurable predilection 
for foreign favourites, combined to spoil a career 
that for an individual of different temperament 
held all the elements of greatness. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, however, this same weakness of 
character on the part of the monarch was eventu- 
ally a source of incalculable benefit to the cor- 
stitutional ideal, which at first it threatened to 
extinguish. All sections of the community were 
roused to a keener view as to what was due to 
them. The existence of the two Charters, to- 
gether with the Provisions of Oxford, was in no 
danger of betek forgotten ; and whilst Henry 
devoted himself to evading his responsibilities 
his subjects were beg a determined that the 
embodied in these documents . should 

e adhered to. As a result, the Charters were 
confirmed again and again, and as regularly dis- 
regarded by Henry, until at last the country gave 
unmistakable signs that the national patience was 
exhausted. The author thus indicates the anti- 
dote for Henry’s folly :— 

“It was no doubt a time of great fluctuation 
in public opinion. But in reality the successive 
oscillations in the ascendancy of the parties are 
perfectly intelligible, and due to the struggle 
between constitutional instinct and a demand for 
just rights on the one hand, and innate loyalty 
and regard for Royal authority on the other. 


Each party in turn, when in power, fails to make 
a successful use of its oppo ty, and commits 
mistakes that gradually turn the scale in favour 
of the opposite side. The final victory of the 
Royal cause was due to the energy and ability of 
the young Edward. Without him, Henry III. 
might have shared the fate of Edward II. or 
Richard II.” 


From the accession of Henry III. until the death 
of Edward I., the troubled course of events is 
traced with no uncertain hand. The author 
relates in detail the rise and fall of Simon de 
Montfort ; the leadership of what might be called 
the Reform Party, as opposed to the adherents 
of monarchic supremacy ; the various confirma- 
tions of the Charters; the alternate advantages 
and set-backs sustained by the parties engaged in 
this internecine warfare; the pretensions of the 
Papacy ; and in fact the whole miserable story of 
the reign of maa! III., which pursued its sordid 
course until the advancing age of the King enabled 
Edward to interfere actively in the conduct of 
public affairs. 

The author’s admirable conception of Edward I. 
is thus expressed :— 

“Tall, spare, broad-chested, wide-browed, 
erect as a palm, and, almost to the last, light- 
footed as a youth, Edward stands up physically 
and morally a grand specimen of a man and a 
King....His spirit must be pronounced too 
grasping to be wholly noble. He was essentially 
an autocrat, one conscious of his fitness to rule, 
anxious to rule well, but determined to rule.... 
He appreciated the value of popular institutions, 
but always in subordination to his own will. His 
natural impulses lean towards justice and truth. 
...-His habits are frugal, economical, and in- 
dustrious ; his domestic life was a model of purit: 
and affection....With practical talents of a hig 
order, he cared little for literature or art, nor 
can we trace in him any perception of humour.... 
The motto inscribed on his tomb by a later age, 
‘Pactum Serva’ (‘keep your word’), was not 
one which could honestly be claimed on his 
behalf.”’ 

To this monarch must be attributed the great 
advance in constitutional government. The 
reasons which led Edward to establish Parliament 
on a more or less secure basis must be ascribed in 
large measure to self-interest rather than a whole- 
hearted desire for reform. The financial pressure 
induced by the various wars contributed largely 
to this result. In this connexion it may not be 
amiss to supplement the author’s authorities by 
quoting Reiss, who in ‘ Die Ursprung des englischen 
Unterhauses ’ says :— 

“To attain a genuine and regular control of 
the local administration, and to carry out the 
assessment and collection of taxes with the least 
possible friction, were the most substantial reasons 
for which Edward I. added to the English Con- 
stitution, as a perfected and enduring institution, 
the system of representation that had earlier been 
only sporadically connected with it.” 


In discussing the somewhat complex character 
of Simon de Montfort, the author, in reference 
to his qualities as a statesman, happily quotes 
Stubbs, who in his ‘ Constitutional History ’ says, 
‘* He had the genius to interpret the mind of the 
nation and to anticipate the line which was taken 
by later progress,” adding: ‘‘ De Montfort with- 
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out doubt was a very fine character, highminded 
and pure. All that was noblest and best in 
England was on his side....He was, no doubt, 
ambitious and dictatorial. His methods in 

olitics were those of the age, utterly unscrupulous. 
We might urge that he was not bound to keep 
faith with men who would not keep faith with him. 
But from a man in his position, and with his pre- 
tensions, the world had the right to expect a 
higher standard.” 

With somewhat conflicting feelings we conclude 
our perusal of this volume. It is an ungrateful 
task to complain of having too much, yet here 
we are confronted with some 600 pages of fairly 
close print dealing with only two reigns, a con- 
siderable proportion of which are confined to 
details of royal movements and petty events. The 
narration of these, though interesting to a 
certain extent, yet tends to obstruct a clear view 
of more important things. As a book of refer- 
ence it is admirable; the careful research ex- 
hibited, and the abundant authorities quoted 
in its pages, bear witness to the author’s scholar- 


ship. 

The battles of Lewes, Evesham, and Stirling 
Bridge, together with the ‘“‘ Fair of Lincoln,” are 
illustrated by excellent maps. Extremely inter- 
esting are the chapters dealing with the finance of 
the reign of Henry III. and the accompanying 
tables showing the estimate of the revenue year 
‘by year. 


The Curious Case of Lady Purbeck. By the Author 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.’ (Longmans 
0. 


‘Tuts is a rather slight but true story of domestic 
politics in the reign of James I., the facts of which 
are set out in Burke’s ‘Extinct Peerage.’ The 
heroine is the daughter of Lord Chief Justice Coke 
and Lady Elizabeth Hatton, the beautiful heiress 
of Lord Burleigh’s family. Lady Purbeck is not 
herself a very interesting person, and, as the 
author remarks: ‘‘Of Lady Purbeck’s character 
much less is recorded than of the characters of 
several other leading figures in this story—her 
father, her mother, Lord Bacon, and Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham.” Some interesting insight into the 
characters of these people will ce found in the 

. For instance, Chief Justice Coke is thus 
described: ‘‘He was bad-tempered, ill-mannered, 
cantankerous, and narrow-minded, and he must 
have mn a companion, for beyond legal 
literature he read but little. He shunned the 
society of his contemporaries Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, as of vagrants, who ought to be set in 
the stocks, or whipped from tithing to tithing.” 
He appears, however, to have been, what was 
rare in those times, a judge who could not be 
corrupted. 

The shoe gue incidents in the life of the lady are 
her enforced marriage to Sir John Villiers (after- 
wards crea; Purbeck) and her liaison with 
Sir Robert Howard. For the latter offence she was 
condemned to do public penance, but avoided this 
disagreeable proceeding by two timely escapes from 
prison. She left one son, but as it was never 
decided whether he was legitimate or not, the title 
has been long dormant. 

Antiquaries will be interested in the book, but 
the ordinary reader will, we think, find too little 


story and too many extracts from ancient corre- 
spondence, some of which become rather tedious. 


Passing English of the Victorian Age. 

Redding Ware. (Routledge & Sons.) 
In this ‘ Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, 
and Phrase,’ as its secondary title defines it, Mr. 
Ware has essayed a task for which he seems to 
have few qualifications as a student of English. 
We have not to push our investigations far to 
arrive at this conclusion. Authors are prone to 
give us a taste of their quality by putting some 
of their best things in the Preface. Here we find 
in the second page that the ‘‘ passing Victorian ” 
phrase ‘‘ dead as a door-nail ” comes from Ireland, 
and ‘‘is probably ‘dead as O’Donnel’”’ (shade 
of Piers Plowman !); that ‘‘ ‘ smithereens ’ means 
‘ Smither’s ruins,’ though no one seems to know 
who Smithers was ”’; that in “ Right as a trivet ” 
‘* trivet’’ is the ‘‘ last-century pronunciation of 
Truefit, the supreme Bond Street wig-maker ”’ ; 
and that ‘the still common ‘ Bloody Hell’ is 
‘By our lady, hail.’ ” 

We can confidently promise the editors of the 
‘New English Dictionary’ that if they cast their 
eyes over Mr. Ware’s pages they will find much 
that isnew tothem. ‘They will learn, for instance, 
that the popular ‘‘ Bless my soul!” stands for 
“Bless me, Saul!” a Puritanic exclamation : 
and they will certainly appreciate the discovery 
that “‘ carrots,’ as applied to red hair, has nothing 
to do with the vegetable so called, but “is a 
corruption from Catholic times in England when 
a red man or woman was called Iscariot ’—indeed, 
“the vegetable may have gained its name from 
the same source’’; and further “sandy” as 
applied to the hair “‘is really a substitute for 
Iscariot.” 

We have said enough to show the character 
of this amazing book, which is not trustworthy 
in its derivations. It seems a pity that industry 
should he spoilt by the lack of reference to proper 
authorities. 


By J. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
ices -— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
oon in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
whicn they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


ANTIQUARY (‘‘Lych Gates”).— Many examples 
are ci at 10 S. viii. 268, 354; ix. 495; and refer- 
ences supplied to previous articles in ‘N. & Q.’ 


NOTICE. 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 


Th 


Gardeners’ ‘Chronicle. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


3d. WEEKLY. Postage jd. 15s, YEARLY. Post free. 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


Experienced British Gardeners, 
AND MANY OF THE MOST 


Eminent Men of Science 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. — 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 1897. 


“‘'The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d@' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


SPECIMEN COPY POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHER, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No. 1543 GERRARD. 
*," May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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